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NOTES ON GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION. 

The Present Trend in Elementary School Geography. — 
Since the publication of the Reports of the Committee of Ten and 
of Fifteen, the interest in common school geography has been very 
keen, and, perhaps, no subject in the school curriculum has re- 
ceived more discussion. As a result of this activity we were given 
the Frye system of geographies, that were so new in plan as to be 
almost startling in their daring, but which have been very widely 
received and used, and have given a great impetus to improved 
school work. 

The fundamental idea in the series is that the pupil, even the 
beginner, must know in detail the origin and meaning of the phys- 
ical features of the land before he can rationally appreciate the re- 
lations of life to the earth. As a result of this idea, carried out in 
the three books that comprise the series, geography has largely 
ceased to be the driest and most uninteresting subject in the school 
curriculum. The conceptions of an active earth and of a casual re- 
lation of life to these activities and earth-forms have made the sub- 
ject of great interest to pupils of a certain type of mind, especially 
to those studying the higher book. 

The tendency has been, however, to over-emphasize the physical 
side of "the earth in its relation to man," and to overlook the 
necessary fact that school geography must at every step be practi- 
cal, and useful and of direct daily service in school and home. In 
the hands of a teacher trained in geography, such a method of 
study has proved very valuable, but in the hands of the untrained 
teacher too much time has often been devoted to the casual side, 
too little to the effects, and but very little to the relation of causes 
to effects. Hence poor training both in geography and in right 
thinking. 

Another method of geography teaching that has arisen as an al- 
most co-relative of the system mentioned is that in which the social 
side of the relation of the earth to man has been especially treated. 
The leader in this cause has been Dr. Chas. A. McMurry, author 
of several books on this and kindred subjects, and now Professor of 
Methods of Teaching in the new Normal School at DeKalb, Illinois. 
This emphasis of the social side of geography has been fostered by 
the activities of the followers of Herbart, who are earnestly seek- 
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ing to bring out those ideas in all school subjects that will make 
the pupils better men and citizens. 

As a result of this aim and method of procedure, the study of 
school geography has come to be not so much a consideration of 
"the earth in its relation to man," as of "man in his relation to 
the earth." Insufficient emphasis has been given to the geograph- 
ical causes and too much to certain consequences, so that the unity 
of the subject has been largely lost, and the possible rational mental 
training greatly decreased. 

The present trend seems to be to recognize the value of both 
sides, to borrow as much as well can be used from the physio- 
grapher and from the sociologist, and to weave them together so 
that the pupil may get a well-ordered and symmetrical whole, in 
which, so far as possible, consequences follow causes, and in which 
the practical use of geography in every-day affairs is fully recog- 
nized. 

The Natural Series of geographies may be said to be the best 
present exponent of the rational system, though the immediate suc- 
cessors of this series may well include more of the social side. It 
would seem as if the pendulum had swung to both extremes and now 
returned close to the common-sense centre, and that the next 
decade must see greater real progress in common school geography 
than the last has produced, in spite of the revolutions. 

Geographical Exhibition at Springfield, Massachusetts. — 
The exhibition of geographical and geological maps, models, globes, 
etc., that closed July i, at Springfield, Mass., was a very success- 
ful and pleasing affair. Not since the large exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences in 1891 have we had in this coun- 
try so valuable a gathering of geographical material for school and 
general use as was shown here. Indeed the exhibit may be said prim- 
arily to have shown geographical progress during the last ten years, 
and to have brought the exhibit at Brooklyn up to date. 

The exhibit included maps, models, charts, globes, books, atlases, 
economic products, etc., illustrating the geography of all parts of 
the world. The collection of maps was comprehensive, and included 
the best work of this country, Great Britain, France and Germany. 
Especial attention was devoted to the topographical maps of the 
United States Geological Survey, and of certain of the State Sur- 
veys, as for instance Maryland and New Jersey, and to the geo- 
graphical productions of other departments of the Government. 
Much of the material will remain permanently in the possession of 
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the City Library Association at Springfield, and be available for 
ready reference. 

The managers, and especially Professor W. S. Monroe, of the 
Normal School at Westfield, Massachusetts, and Mr. Wm. Orr, Jr., 
of the Springfield High School, deserve great credit for their suc- 
cessful labor. Professor Monroe also prepared a brief bibliography 
of geographical instruction that was distributed at the exhibition. 
The little circular is issued as Special Bulletin No. 12 of the City 
Library Association, and will be sent for a two-cent stamp on appli- 
cation to the Association. 

New Text Books in Geography. — An unusually large number 
of text books in geography will shortly be issued by the different 
publishing houses in the vicinity of New York City. As a sign of 
the times showing that geography teaching is receiving a deserved 
and long-delayed attention, such activity in geographical publica- 
tion is extremely pleasing. The books already informally an- 
nounced include two new physiographies for high schools, at least 
two new series of school geographies, more than a dozen reference 
books in geography dealing with special topics or the different con- 
tinents, three commercial geographies and several school readers in 
geography devoted to different topics, and arranged for the several 
grades in the elementary schools. 

A similar activity in publication is seen in Great Britain, where 
several books are under way, and where several have recently 
appeared. Among the more notable of the new books should be 
mentioned the English adaptation of Frye's Complete Geography, 
written by Dr. Andrew J. Herbertson, and published by Arnold, 
under the title of the Illustrated School Geography. Dr. Herbert- 
son has produced a very satisfactory and suggestive book, excel- 
lently illustrated, and including a series of maps of the best quality. 

In every way the book is far in advance of any of its colleagues 
that we have seen, and ought to be the means of setting a new 
standard in English school geography. The large atlas size, so 
familiar to us in America, has caused some comment abroad, but 
the book as a whole has been very generally praised. The section 
devoted to General Geography, including a treatment of Physical 
Geography, Distribution of Animals and Plants, and the Geography 
of Mankind, is especially suggestive and successful. The chapters 
devoted to the special consideration of the geography of Europe, 
with the excellent illustrations that have been secured, would make 
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a valuable reference book or reader for American schools, far supe- 
rior to most that are available now. 

The book, as a whole, is of course not adapted to the needs of 
American schools, but it includes many valuable points that should 
be very helpful to future text-book makers in America. 

New Devices for Teaching Elementary Geography. — The 
Geographical Association of Great Britain has done much during 
its short existence for the cause of geography in common schools, 
especially along the line of aids to better school work. Two recent 
aids of great value that have been developed in Great Britain, and 
promoted by the Geographical Association, deserve special mention 
because of their value to school work in this country. The first is 
the series of so-called "Diagram Hand Maps," and the second the 
series of lantern-slides of maps similar to the Hand Maps. 

The Diagram Hand Maps are a new form of " blank outline 
maps," for use by the individual student in geography and history 
work in schools. They are more attractive than any similar maps 
produced in this country, and are much more inclusive in scope 
without being overcrowded. The special feature of the maps is the 
representation of the orographical conditions, as well as the rivers, 
water bodies and towns. In the map before us five different shades 
of color are used to represent different degrees of altitude, making 
a clear but attractive and harmonious color scheme. The important 
towns are represented by dots, and the map is entirely free from 
confusing names and unnecessary details. 

Eighteen of these maps will be ready in September, and will be 
sold at a shilling a dozen. The series will in time be much more 
complete, arid probably include several detailed maps of different 
parts of the United States. They should meet a ready welcome 
among our geography teachers, and be of service in all grades from 
elementary school to college. 

The colored lantern-slides of the same maps are clear and well 
executed, and very valuable for lecture purposes. They are for 
sale by G. Philip and Son, London, England, price is. 6d. each. 
The following is a list of the slides now ready: England and Wales, 
river basins; Asia, political; Southeast Asia, commercial; Indian 
Empire, commercial; Indian Empire, river basins; Ceylon, oro- 
graphical ; Africa, commercial ; South Africa, political ; South 
Africa, commercial; South Africa, river basins; South Africa, 
orographical ; South Africa, zones of vegetation ; South America, 
political; Australia, communications; Australia, vegetation'; Aus- 
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tralia, mean annual rainfall ; New Zealand, commercial ; New Zea- 
land, zones of communication ; New Zealand, mean annual rainfall. 
The maps have been worked out by Mr. B. B. Dickinson, Assist- 
ant Master in Rugby School, and one of the leaders of the Geo- 
graphical Association, who deserves great praise for his careful and 
successful work. All inquiries concerning the maps should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Dickinson, at Bloxam House, Rugby, England. His 
associate, Mr. A. W. Andrews, University Extension Lecturer, de- 
serves equal praise for his work with the slides, though it is prob- 
able that the maps will be more generally useful in America. Such 
devices are not only directly of help but very suggestive, and both 
those mentioned are a distinct contribution to the cause of good 
geography teaching in America. 

R. E. Dodge. 



